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The Odes of Horace. Translated into English 
by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. (John 
Murray.) 


No reader of the AcapEmy can possibly 
require to be reminded of the exceptional 
interest attaching to this book. I make, 
therefore, no further allusion to the circum- 
stances, except by regretting an omission in 
the preface. Never again shall we have so 
good an opportunity of an answer to the 
question most of us have asked in vain— 
viz., Wherein consists the enduring charm 
of Horace’s poetry ? It isa charm that does 
not wax and wane, like so many others: 
youth and age, students and public men, 
own it equally. If the iove of Horace is 
seldom a passionate enthusiasm, it is seldom 
a merely tepid liking. Some particle of the 
divine breath was given to Horace in per- 
petuity; but it is indefinable and incom- 
municable, as many translators have found 
to their cost. But all would have welcomed 
another page, or half page, or even sentence, 
from Mr. Gladstone, to tell us what the 
poet’s esential attraction, for him, has been. 
But we are left to conjecture. He calls 
Horace (p. vi.) “a personality highly in- 
teresting, and yet more signally instructive.” 
Does this mean that the didactic element in 
Horace constitutes his highest value, in his 
translator’s eyes? Ido not believe this is 
what was meant ; but the comment is vague, 
and one would have liked a decided view. 

The ordinary judgment appears to be that 
Horace is popular because he presents 
worldliness with incomparable grace, and 
with a touch of romance. This, I am con- 
vinced, is wrong. Horace is really great in 
proportion as he recedes from that worldli- 
ness which at times he wears so lightly 
and gaily. That absurdly overrated and 
wearisome person, ‘‘ the man of the world,” 
is less at home in the lyric than anywhere : 
the trail of the prosaic is over him. Mr. 
Lionel Johnson (I think) has somewhere 
said that ‘‘the ideal Shelley is the real 
Shelley.” I do not feel sure about that; 
but I do think that the real Horace is the 
self-secluding, independent, country-loving 
Horace—the Horace who reached half, at 
least, of Salvator’s ideal—to be a “ despiser 
of Wealth and of Death.’ No doubt a high 
authority, whom to quote is to name, has 
styled him the “ valet-souled versifier of 
Venusia”; but thunder can do almost 
anything except discriminate. It was not 
from his valet that Maecenas received both 
Od. I. xvii. and Zpist. I. vii. 

Mr. Gladstone’s theory of translating 
Horace’s Odes is that compression should be 
carried ‘‘ te the farthest practicable point.” 
(Pref., p. viii.). In one sense, everyone 
will agree with him: whatever else Horace 
is or is not, he is never verbose, and (in the 
Odes) never tedious or florid; and the trans- 
lator who imports any of these defects into 
Horace diverges from his original in essen- 
tials, so to speak. But compression is a 
dangerous master ; and, if one must choose, 
one would rather have all that Horace said, 
plus a little expansion, than something less 
than Horace said, in English syllabically 
compressed. In other words, overmuch 





compression means omission—and Horace 
suffers more than most poets by omission. 
Take a simple instance ( Od. I. xxi. 12): 


** Intonsum, pueri, dicite Cynthium.’’ 
Mr. Gladstone renders it: 
** Ye youths commend the Cynthian well.”’ 


The theory is, I suppose, that Horace’s 
brevity is better than Horace’s choice of 
epithet—intonsum, accordingly, is omitted. 
Does it matter? I think it does, and 
gravely ; not merely because Horace pur- 
posely put intonsum and pueri together to 
mark the point of sympathy, but also 
because it destroys the Greek background, 
the suggestion of PotBos dxepoexouns. These 
touches from the Greek are the last things 
which should be omitted in the interpretation 
of Horace. We shall never know the full 
extent of his obligation to Greek lyrics: all 
the more should we note the items which 
are discoverable. 

Again (in Od. III. xi.), the following very 
spirited stanza— 


** One, worthy of the nuptial flame, 
One put her perjured sire to shame, 
But one alone : consign her name, 

To deathless fame !’’ 


entirely omits the notable oxymoron splendide 

mendax, obviously Greek in its origin, if not 

an actual translation. Nor is it fortunate 

to have given one stanza, out of thirteen, a 

quadruple rhyme, while the rest are in 
airs. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s objection to Coning- 
ton’s doctrine, that all Odes in the same Latin 
metre should appear in the same English 
metre, seems to me unanswerable. There 
cannot be such parallelism between Latin 
and English poetry, either in thought or 
form, as to make (¢.g.) all matter that suits 
the Alcaic metre suit equally the metre of 
‘In Memoriam.” 

Speaking generally, I think Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theory of translation suits Horace 
best where the thought is simple and direct 
—éeg., in the latter stanzas of the Ode to 
Valgius (II. ix.) : 

** Yet Mystes lost remains thy theme 
Unchanged. If Hesper rise and gleam 


At even, or fly the rising sun, 
Thy plaint, thy passion, still are one. 


Did three-lived Nestor evermore 

His lost Antilochus deplore ? 

Did king, queen, sisters, lengthen so 

O’er the young Troilus their foe? 

Let weak repinings cease at length ; 

Sing rather the triumphant strength 

Of Caesar, and his latest deeds 

*Mid snow-bound mountains of the Medes. 


Their river flows with bated crest ; 

And the Gelonian of the west, 

Shut by the bounds that Rome decides, 

Tn narrower precinct tamely rides.” 
It is not faultless: the touch of amabilem 
with Antilochum is omitted: the ‘“‘ Gelonian 
of the west” is misleading, and suggests that 
the Gelonians were in Spain or Gaul, though 
all that is meant is a contrast—not intended 
by Horace—between Medes and Gelonians : 
the rhymes in the third stanza are perhaps 
too heavy. None the less, the translation is 
excellent—it is really like the original, 
would really show one who had no Latin 
what Horace is like in this Ode. Very 
happy too, both in its lightly ironical touch 
and the ingenuity of its metre, is the version 





(LIL. vii., pp. 88, 89) of the “ Quid fles, 
Asterie.” 

What rank does this translation take in 
comparison with other versions more or less 
familiar? This is the question which it is 
inevitable to ask, and extremely difficult to 
answer : men differ far more about Horatian 
translators than about Horace, Perhaps 
one may take a fragment, typical of Horace 
in his pathetic mood, and see how it 
fares in Mr. Gladstone’s hands, and then 
adduce one or two competitive versions, and 
leave readers of the Acapemy to judge. 
Let us hear three stanzas (‘‘ Impudens liqui 
—laedere collum’’) of Europa’s lament 
(Od, IIL. xxiii, ll. 49-60). Mr, Gladsto:e 
renders thus: 

** Unshamed our household gods I fled, 
Unshamed live on. Ye powers above 
Tnat hear me, would my steps were led 
Where lions rove ! 


** These comely cheeks ere Jeanness kill, 
Ere youth’s sweet sap shall drain away, 
So let me sink, in beauty still 
The tiger’s prey. 
‘* © Why loth to die? behold this ash ; 
Polluted child, thou needest but take’ 
(Thus cries my sire) ‘ that pendent sash 
Thy neck to break.’ ”” 
Let the next be Conington’s : 
** Shameless I left my father’s home ; 
Shameless I cheat the expectant grave ; 
O heaven, that naked I might roam 
In lions’ cave ! 
*« Now ere decaying bloom devour 
Or thin the richness of my blood, 
Fain would I fall in youth’s first flower, 
The tigers’ food. 
‘* Hark! ’tis my father—‘ Worthless one ! 
What, yet alive? the oak is nigh. 
*T was well you kept your maiden zone, 
The noose to tie.’ ”’ 


Lastly, let us hear Mr. Rutherfurd Clark, 
in a slightly different metre : 
‘¢ Shameless I left my father’s home, 
Shameless I daily with my doom. 
Hear, Heaven, and let me naked roam 
Where ravening lions lie : 
‘¢ Ere sickness seize the damask cheek 
And the young victim pine and peak, 
Let this bad loveliness go seek 
The tiger, ere it fly. 
‘* ¢ Vile girl,’ I hear my father groan, 
‘ Why thus unready to atone ? 
Knot on yon ash thy maiden z»ne— 
That trusty zone—and die.” 


There is, perhaps, more strength about Mr. 
Gladstone’s, but it is deficient in charm ; 
Conington and Mr, Clurk both come nearer 
to the expression of a “lyric cry” : neither 
has missed the tragic, yet truly Horatian, 
touch of zona bene te secuta, which dwindles, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s version, to “‘ that pendent 
sash ”—not a fortunate phrase. I am con- 
vinced that for flaws of this sort the theory 
of compression has been largely responsible : 
the hand has been so much curbed that the 
strength of Horace’s poetry is apt to remain 
while the beauty disappears. 

On the minor slips, as having been alroady 
sufficiently noted, not to say exaggerated, I 
do not care to dwell; a good many of them 
are in matters of punctuation, which, as all 
know, has an imp of its own. That imp 
has been busy with the penultimate stanza 
on p. 109—in which also there seems a 
misunderstanding: ‘‘ metuens alterius viri 

. . castitas” surely does not mean “ chas- 





tity that fears to meet a stranger twice,” but 
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“chastity that shrinks from a second 
marriage.” Something seems amiss with 
the last stanza of II. 13 (p. 62); the last 
line, particularly, cannot digest the double 
“while.” ‘* Plaguy Persian” (p. 83) is not 
quite happy for gravibus. It is not impos- 
sible, but is it probable, that quota (Od. 
ITT, xix., 1. 7) means “‘ at what rent”? On 
p, 118, “slopes of Aesulae” seoms, in 
English, the wrong way out of the doubt 
between “‘ Aefula”’ and ‘‘ Aesula.” 

No one, of course, will wonder that 
Horace, or any other standard writer, has 
been of such deep and proved interest to 
Mr. Gladstone; but, apart from this, one 
can perhaps trace the reason why Horace 
has been a favourite with ‘chiefs out of 
war and statesmen out of place.’”” What 
an eye for a political situation, or for a 
national peril, had this poet, so absurdly 
viewed as a trifler! Was this stanza— 

** Tu, civitatem quis deceat status, 
Ouras, et Urbi sollicitus times, 
Quid Seres et regnata Cyro 
Bactra parent Tanaisque discors *’— 
any fresher in 30 n.c. than it is to an 
English statesman in a.p. 1894 ? 
E. D. A. Morsneap. 








Life and Adventures of John Gladwyn Jebb. 
By his Widow. With an Introduction 
by H. Rider Haggard. (Blackwoods.) 


Ir is not a matter for surprise that two men 
having so much in common the one with 
the other, the likeness agreeably diversi- 
fied by marked differences, should become 
staunch friends. Many of the closest friend- 
ships are characterised by these conditions, 
and such a friendship was that which sub- 
sisted between John Gladwyn Jebb and 
Henry Rider Haggard. A casual meeting 
at a London dinner party brought them 
together, and both men probabiy looked 
upon this happy chance as the reward of 
long suffering ; for of all ways of making a 
lasting acquaintance this was the most 
unlikely. However, so it was. 

Mr. Haggard, in his preface to Mrs. 
Jebb’s book, tells with admirable tact and 
good taste the history of that friendship. 
At this first meeting Jebb talked of Mexico ; 
and this talk led to others, resulting in Mr. 
Haggard accepting an invitation from his 
new friend to visit him there. The scheme 
was devised for penetrating to the ruined 
cities in the Palenque district, while the 
still more ambitious project, nothing less 
than the attempt to recover Montezuma’s 
treasure, was planned. Then a cruel blow, 
the sudden death of his only son, brought 
Mr. Haggard back to England, and the 
ruined cities were left unexplored and 
Gautemoc’s treasure undisturbed. 

It is evident from what the introduction 
tells us that Jebb was a singularly large- 
minded and large-souled man. There was 
nothing petty about him: he was always 
for doing things on a generous scale. He 
was ever ready to sacrifice his time, his 
money, and his health, to risk his life even, 
should friendship, honour, or humanity 
make the demand. Absolutely fearless and 
true himself, he was unable to detect the 
symptoms of baseness in others, or, what is 
more probable, he refused to believe in 





instincts which might betray him into an 
injustice. The inevitable result followed. 
Beginning life with comparative wealth, he 
was gradually, indeed, one might say, 
suddenly, denuded of everything he pos- 
sessed, so that (to use Mr. Haggard’s 
expression) he left this world ‘ almost as 
naked of the earth’s goods as when he 
entered it.” Sanguine, romantic, mystical, 
he never succeeded in getting the best of a 
bargain. In short, he was a perfect gentle- 
man, to whom the very shadow of sharp 
practice was abhorrent. Being so, it was 
madness for him to embark in speculative 
business, for, in the case of such as he, the 
result must always be the same. 

John Gladwyn Jebb came of a good 
stock, his family being landed proprietors 
in Derbyshire. At school that love of 
adventure, which grew stronger in him with 
the advance of years, was already developed. 
Mrs. Jebb gives interesting details of these 
early days. It was shortly before he sailed 
to join his regiment in India that Jebb 
received a strange admonition of his mother’s 
death. The blow was a terrible one; since 
his nature was affectionate almost to a 
fault, and his mother was to him what 
his father could never be, for their char- 
acters had nothing in common. His time 
in India was short. His father’s death 
brought him back to England to look into 
his affairs, which had been leftin the greatest 
confusion. Before leaving India he had 
volunteered a pledge to his brother officers, 
that, should it be impossible for him to 
get back in six months, he would retire 
from the service, rather than by his con- 
tinued absence deprive them of a fur- 
lough. This Quixotic piece of generosity 
cost him his commission. He then went to 
Oxford as a young man with a handsome 
income derived from Consols. Next, the 
devil tempted him and he fell. In other 
words, he put £23,000 into a gun-barrel 
factory, and in twelve months had lost the 
whole sum. Twenty years afterwards he 
met an official, who said to him, “‘ By the 
way, aren’t you interested in a steel gun- 
barrel factory near Glasgow? Because we 
are sending it a large order!” It may well 
be that many of the later schemes in which 
Jebb was interested will “ turn out trumps” 
some day; but so far as the unfortunate 
subject of this memoir is concerned, every- 
thing he touched ended in disaster. He 
went to Nicaragua, where he had by no 
means pleasant experiences—earthquakes to 
shake his nerves, and fever and privation 
playing havoc with his constitution. He 
returned laden with rare orchids and 
curiosities, some of which proved to be 
spurious, but with no more substantial 
spoil. Then came the Overend and Gurney 
smash, and a further large drain on Jebb’s 
capital. A few thousands saved from the 
wreck were put into an investment thought 
to be safe. But it, too, failed, to the 
surprise of everybody; and at the age of 
twenty-six Jebb was without money or the 
slightest idea how to earn it. 

In this extremity he determined to learn 
agriculture, and spent six months on a lonely 
Highland farm. He had a very rough 
life. Then he chanced to assist in founding 


the White Star Line, which took him to the 








United States. But office work was re- 
puguant to him, and he left the company 
without getting any advantage from his 
association with it. Now came a visit to 
Brazil, where he undertook the manage- 
ment of a coffee estate, and through his 
peculiar unselfishness and single-minded- 
ness fell a victim to malarial fever. There 
is another extraordinary story of second- 
sight attached to this chapter. Deciding 
that if he was to live he must betake him- 
self to a colder climate, Jebb returned to 
New York, and presently we are plunged 
into a series of most thrilling tales of 
adventure in the Rocky Mountains. Bret 
Harte never invented anything more sensa- 
tional than some of these stories. To Jebb 
this life was after his own heart. He 
now engaged in gold mining, but got nothing 
but vexation, plus fever and ague, in return. 
His efforts as a pioneer ended in 1878 in 
Colorado, where he had some hairbreadth 
escapes. Jebb’s next idea was to found a 
company to supplant, by a new invention, 
the eggs used in domestic cookery. This 
kept him travelling backwards and forwards 
between London and New York. But this 
Omelette Company was as complete a failure 
as the previous ventures. 

We are now nearing the final period of 
this fascinating but ill-fated career. Over- 
tures were made to Jebb to go out to 
Mexico, which he gladly accepted. His 
adventures there, and the anecdotes Mrs. 
Jebb has to tell, constitute the most enter- 
taining part of the book. Most readers 
will be inflamed with curiosity to see the 
grim Aztec idol which wrought such disaster 
wherever it obtruded itself. The last we 
hear of it is in some city office. We wonder 
whether since its introduction there the 
affairs of the firm have gone to the bad ? 

Mrs. Jebb writes with a cosmopolitan air 
worthy of a Kipling. In speaking of sport 
and bloodshed she is careful to discard the 
feminine: she writes like a seasoned cam- 
paigner. This will make her book attrac- 
tive to sportsmen and explorers; while 
the stay-at-home Briton will devour its 
pages with an interest tinctured sometimes 
with envy, but just as often with the com- 
fortable reflection that, after all, it is better 
to hug the fireside and read of moving 
accidents by flood and field than to take 
part in them oneself. 

J. Srantey Littte. 








Lider Conklin, By Frank Harris. 
mann.) 


Mr. Harris has written so good a book that 
one is amazed that it should have failed 
so wantonly of perfection. Page after page 
glows with masterly invention, tender 
pathos, excellent wit: attributes belonging 
to the magicians of fiction. Its cleverness 
is often near akin to absolute genius: the 
dexterity of the writer evokes not only 
surprise, but a rare pleasure. Yet this fact 
still mocks one, that lesser books have 
revealed a more equable, a more unhesitat- 
ing, management of subject. Many 4 
feminine novelist has escaped disaster 
where Mr. Harris is shipwrecked. But the 
man who acts wisely does not always talk 
the best sense, and he who describes equally 
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ll a prize-fight and a sunrise is among 
the ’s greatest. 

Astonishing, unfortunate, are the epi- 
thets applicable to the author’s blunders ; 
they can scarcely be dubbed unintelligible. 
Sometimes he is clever enough to display 
his stupendous strength; sometimes he is 
neither shrewd enough, nor humorous 
enough, to veil his weakness decently. The 
stronger, the more active, the situations, 
the better does Mr. Harris come out of the 
ordeal. Falstaff’s advice suits him neatly : 
he should forswear this potations and addict 
himself to sack. To and act, to show 
their motives through their deeds, is what 
the personages of these stories accomplish 
with unerring skill. The moment Mr. 
Harris bids them think for the reader’s 
benefit, they are but moulders of Board 
school platitudes and spineless heroics. 
Even in real life we mostly act first and 
reason afterwards, and an analysis of the 
thoughts and impulses of Mr. Harris’s 
heroes is a disillusionising impertinence. 
We understand Elder Conklin, Sheriff 
Johnson, and Charley, until they are 
conscientiously explained; then their 
fascination vanishes as quickly as the 
borrowed half-crown of the conjuror. 

The author has seen much of life in far- 
off places, but it is not contemplative and 
studious : it is a life lived more by instinct 
than reason. It is bad art, it is untrue to 
the nature of his models, to put complicated 
thoughts into the heads of such personages 
as Mr. Harris for the most part describes. 
Stray folk there are, professors and 
ministers, who steal among the sturdier 
throng, upon whose faults and virtues Mr. 
Harris lingers. But he never succeeds in 
making them interesting, and their most 
determined characteristic is an offensive 
priggishness. On the other hand, Elder 
Conklin, as he stalks through the pages, 
pulsates with life, convincing us in his most 
erratic moments. Here is his interview 
with the officer and soldiers of a United 
States army squadron who have come to 
evict him, which it were impossible to 
imagine better done : 


‘** Well, Mr. Conklin, here we are.’ The 
earnestness of the elder appeared to have its 
effect, too, upon him, for he went on more 
respectfully, ‘I regret that I’ve orders to pull 
down your fences and destroy the crop. But 
there’s nothing else to be done.’ 

*** Yes,’ said the Elder gravely, ‘I guess you 
know your orders. But you mustn’t pull down 
my fence,’ and as he spoke he drew his shot 
gun in front of him, and rested his hands upon 
the muzzle, ‘nor destroy this crop.’ And the 
long upper lip came down over the lower, giving 
an expression of obstinate resolve to the hard, 
tanned face. 

*** You don’t seem to understand,’ replied 
the lieutenant a little impatiently; ‘this land 
belongs to the Indians; it has been secured to 
them by the United States Government, and 
you’ve no business either to fence it in or 
plant it.’ 

*** That’s all right,’ answered Conklin, in the 
same steady, quiet, reasonabletone. ‘That may 
all be jes’ so, but them Indians warn’t usin’ the 
land; they did no good with it. I broke this 
prairie ten years ago, and it took eight hosses 
to do it, and I’ve sowed it ever since till the 
crops hey grown good, and now you come and 
tell me you’re goin’ to trample down the corn 





and pull up the fences. No, sir, you ain’t— 
that ain’t right.’ 

«Right or wrong,’ the officer retorted, 
‘I have to carry out my orders, not reason 
about them. Here, sergeant, Jet these men 
hold the horses and get to work on this fence.’ 

‘* As the sergeant advanced and put his hand 
on the top layer of the heavy snake fence, the 
elder levelled his gun and said: 

‘« «Ef you pull down that bar I'll shoot.’” 


Here we have Mr. Harris at his best, and 
it is useful to contrast the above with 
another passage, taken from ‘A Modern 
Idyll,” where he is at his worst. The 
Rev. John Letgood, the hero of the story, 
loves and is loved by Mrs. Hooper, the 
deacon’s wife. He has received a “call” 
from a fashionable Chicago chapel, and he 
is long deciding whether he should accept 
the larger duties and princely salary or stay 
at Kansas with Mrs. Hooper. The dilemma 
is neatly contrived, but requires defter 
handling to be successful. Mrs. Hooper, 
as are all Mr. Harris’s women, is admirably 
drawn, but the man spoils the story. 
Letgood opens his Bible in search of 
inspiration and finds it in the text, ‘‘ Who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever will lose his life for My sake 
shall find it.” He carefully prepares the 
peroration of his sermon which is to surpass 
all his previous triumphs. 


‘« At length he finished his task, but not before 
sunset, and he felt weary and hungry. He ate 
and rested. In the complete relaxation of 
mental strain he understood all at once what 
he had done. He had decided to remain in 
Kansas city. But to remain meant to meet 
Mrs. Hooper day after day, to be thrown 
together with her even by her foolishly con- 
fiding husband ; it meant temptation and at last 
a fall! And yet God had guided him to choose 
that sermon rather than any other. He had 
abandoned himself passively to His guidance— 
could that lead to the brink of the pit?... 
He cried out suddenly like one in bodily anguish. 
He had found the explanation. God cared for 
no half victories. Flight to Chicago must 
seem to Him the veriest cowardice. God intended 
him to stay in Kansas city and conquer the 
awful temptation face to face. When he realised 
this, he fell on his knees and prayed as he had 
never prayed in all his life before.” 


To me, I confess, this passage rings false. 
A passionate man, such as Letgood is repre- 
sented to be, would have suddenly revolted 
against the sin that beckoned him, and fled 
shamefacedly to Chicago; or he would 
have renounced honour and duty and 
allowed his passion to master him and 
destroy him. At any rate, Mr. Harris has 
not justified his treatment of the episode, for 
he has failed to convince. 

I have dwelt at some length, and with 
perhaps somewhat uncourteous persistence, 
on the faults of the book, because Mr. 
Harris so wilfully wuoes disaster. The short 
story has become popular of late; but few can 
conquer its immense difficulties, and the 
creator of Elder Conklin might do so if he 
would. Only the elect can write such tales 
as ‘‘ Eatin’ Crow” and “ The Best Man in 
Garotte.” Few are the authors who can 
create such living, passionate, wayward 
heroines as Miss Loo. Boundless ambition 
is not so good a thing as ambition kept 
within bounds. To know your own power 


and your own weakness is the secret of 
successful writing. Mr. Harris has no 
rivals in certain kinds of work : to delineate 
types of character and modes of life strange 
to most of us is his peculiar talent. If he 
will be satisfied to work this rich vein he 
may stand proudly, even as the hostess of 
the Boar’s Head Tavern in Eastcheap, “‘ in 
good name and fame with the very best.” 
Prroy ADDLESHAW. 








St. Paul’s and Old City Life. By the Rev. 
W. 8. Simpson, D.D. (Elliot Stock.) 


More than ten years have passed since 
Dr. Simpson began to publish what he had 
gathered from various sources relating to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is evident that his 
treasury is not yet exhausted, or rather that 
the patient zeal of the collector is continually 
replenishing it. What to keep for himself 
and what to offer to the public, is a question 
which the antiquary has often some diffi- 
culty in deciding ; and in the present volume 
the contents are, in our opinion, rather 
varied than important. 

Dr. Simpson directs special attention to 
the stories connected with St. Uncumber, 
whose image in the Cathedral attracted 
many devotees. It seems that the saint’s 
original name was Wilgeforte, and that 
she was the daughter of a pagan king 
of Lusitania in the remote obscurity 
of the fourth century. Throughout 
Western Europe she was held in high 
honour among women, “ bycause,” says 
Sir Thomas More, “they reken that for 
a pecke of otys she will not fayle to 
uncumber theym of theyr housbondys.”’ 
Hence her familiar name, which appears in 
Germany as Ohnkummer, Kummernissa, 
Sanct-Gehulf; in France as 8. Livrade ; and 
in many liturgical books as Liberata, 
Liberatrix, and Eutropia. 

Among the miscellaneous articles is one 
upon the funeral of the widow of Dean 
Carey in 1634—a woman of rare merit ; 
but the editor, though admitting that ‘‘a 
certain pleasure springs from solving a 
puzzle,” does not help us to discover who 
the Dean was. The most likely theory is 
that he was an illegitimate scion of the 
house of Hunsdon, and that in his Christian 
name, Valentine, there is an allusion to this 
circumstance. He does not give us a 
specimen of his eloquence; but from a 
sermon by a more illustrious predecessor, 
Dean Feckenham, he makes large quota- 
tions of a very interesting character. 
Feckenham, it may be remembered, strove 
with much forbearance to bring Lady Jane 
Grey to obedience to the Catholic faith, and 
won from her, as she ascended the scaffold, 
some kindly words of appreciatiou. His 
sermon at St. Paul’s in 1555 shows that he 
could use strong language on occasions, as, 
é.g., when he declares— 


‘‘the trewe shepe of Christe will not be de- 
ceyued by the euill skreakinge and moste 
strannge voyces of Martyn Luther, Martyn 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, Corolastadius, Zwyng- 
lius, Oecolampadius and other, the very pale- 
breakers of the unitie of christes church, the 
breders of al scismes and contentions in the 





same, y° blasphemers of christes sacramentes, 
\ the subverters of all good orders and constitu- 
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tions, the reuivers of olde cankered and rustie 
heresies,”’ &c. 

There is an interesting chapter upon 
‘Hermits and Anchorites in London.” 
They were to be found in the city itself (as 
perhaps they may still be found), and in 
the middle of the fourteenth century the 
churches of St. Peter, Cornhill, St. Laurence 
Jewry, and St. Benetfink had their hermits ; 
while, in 1361, bequests were left to ‘the 
Hermit in the meadows beyond the Thames, 
the Hermit near Charrynge crossche { Char- 
ing Cross], and the Hermit near Bishopis- 
gate.” The hermit, it should be observed, 
was nothing like such a recluse as the 
avchorite. The latter never went beyond 
his cell, but the former wandered about 
with freedom, though without a companion. 

Old London is a subject of which one 
never tires; and we can but wish that Dr. 
Simpson, who has done so much to make us 
acquainted with its religious life, may be 
able to continue his researches, and will 
permit us to share in the results. 

Cartes J. Roprnson. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A Modern Quixote. By Mrs. J. Kent 
Spender. In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 


Rachel Dene. By Robert Buchanan. 
2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


John Darker. By Aubrey Lee. 
(A. & CO, Black.) 


The Matchmaker. 


In 
In 3 vols. 


By L. B. Walford. In 


3 vols. (Longmans.) 
A Born Soldier, By John Strange Winter. 
(White. ) 


Lillieville. By Maurice J. Sexton. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Red Rose and Tiger Lily. By L. T. Meade. 
(Cassells. ) 


The Intended. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
(Bentley.) 


Max Reichner, Pastor. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


In A Modern Quixote we have the picture 
of a finely touched spirit, oppressed with 
“all the weary weight of this vast and 
unintelligible world,” and resolved to do his 
utmost towards redressing its grievances. 
It is not by any means the first time that 
the Christian Socialist, or rather social 
reformer and philanthropist, has been 
ressed into the service of fiction; but 
{rs. Kent Spender’s portrait of Norman 
Colville is excellently drawn. Colville is the 
younger brother of a rough ironmaster, 
who has given him an Oxford education, 
and who looks forward to his taking a high 
position in the world, and contracting an 
aristocratic marriage. Alas! for these ex- 
pectations, which are all speedily dis- 
appointed. Norman Oolville spent his 
days in the East-end, mingling with and 
sharing the views of the labourers, and 
nursing sick children. In the end he dis- 
gusted his brother by declining to marry 
the fashionable, but frivolous Irene Caterlot, 
and the result of their open rupture was that 
he went off to Rome to study art for a live- 
lihood. Once more his philanthropic instincts 
led him into difficulties. He befriended 


By H. 0. Ward. 





a model, Filomena, who believed that she 
could become a great singer; and, having 
been told that he had compromised her by 
his attentions, he foolishly married her. 
Her gross, sensual nature soon revealed 
itself; and she sank from one depth to 
another, until at last she died a victim to 
her own excesses, bringing a sea of trouble 
upon Colville before he was relieved of 
her. Even in her last moments, however, 
he manifested his forgiving nature; while 
the English girl, Althea le Geyt, who had 
long loved Norman, nursed her with all a 
sister’s devotion, and brought back to some 
extent her consciousness of good. In the 
midst of all his disappointments and his 
lost ideals, Colville still remained the true 
friend of the poor, the miserable, and the 
outcast. The story of his career is full of 
interest, though we half suspect that the 
author is not in sympathy with his Quixot- 
ism. There is a subsidiary plot affecting 
Lord Melton and Irene Caterlot, who may 
be taken as fairly representative of the 
upper classes. The novel is worthy of close 
attention for its moral lessons, directly and 
indirectly conveyed, As the author is 
usually a most careful writer, it is a pity to 
find the name of the author of Treasure 
Island given as ‘‘Stephenson.” We regret 
to learn from the Preface that this is the 
last three-volume novel Mrs. Kent Spender 
will probably ever write, on account of ill- 
health. She does not belong to that 
‘‘advanced”’ school of female novelists 
which we could be quite content to see 
silenced, but we owe to her many readable 
stories distinguished by talent and an 
unobjectionable tone. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan is not seen at his 
best in Rachel Dene. One or two of the 
most powerful novels of the time have come 
from his pen; but with these his present 
story will not bear comparison. Of course, 
it would not be possible for a man of Mr. 
Buchanan’s talent to write anything without 
gleams of the old skill and power; and, 
accordingly, this tale of the Deepdale Mills 

resents us with some vigorous character- 
rawing. The young inventor, Jack Hey- 
wood, is a fine fellow; and his sweetheart, 
Rachel Dene, is in every respect worthy of 
him. When he is unjustly convicted of 
murder, and his sentence is commuted to 
imprisonment for life, she remains convinced 
of his innocence, and resolves to leave no 
stone unturned till it is proved to the whole 
world. Her brave and beautiful nature 
carries her through deep trials, and at 
length she has her reward by seeing the 
character of her lover clearly established. 
We confess to a feeling of pity for the 
reckless Captain Fitzherbert, who manfully 
effaces himself to save Julia O’Gallagher, 
being moved thereto by this one ennobling 
passion of an otherwise wasted life. 


John Darker is by no means devoid of 
talent, and it has some humour; but the 
writer is evidently inexperienced in handling 
the materials of a long story. There isa 
lack of cohesion in the narrative, while the 
style frequently leaves something to be 
desired. However, the character-drawing 
is good, especially in the case of Uncle 
Mick, who cheerfully sacrifices his life for 





his little c , Rosamund Plunkett. Rosa- 
mund’s elderly lover, too, John Westropp, 
is a manly sort of Englishman, who endures 
obloquy bravely, being rewarded in the end 
by the hand of the woman he loves. Pepper 
Smith, the wealthy Manchester manufac- 
turer, is really the ‘“‘ John Darker” who is 
responsible for the death of Rosamund’s 
father ; and the secret of his desire to make 
restitution, as far as he can, to the dead 


‘man’s child, becomes at last apparent. 


There is a meddling marplot of a woman 
who is very melodramatic in her actions, 
and perhaps “‘ melodramatic” would describe 
the novel as a whole Some of the child- 
sayings of Rosamund are quaint and 
amusing. Pepper Smith also—who would 
be a total abstainer “if total abstinence 
were not so mixed up with Radical politics 
and dissenting views ’’—is absurdly humor- 
ous, and the cause of humour in others. 
His esthetic son Eugene was bitten with 
“the Oscar Wilde craze,” and nearly lost 
his reason for fear his young wife should 
not harmonise with his new furniture. He 
worshipped Baauty, and fell a victim to it 
at last. His character, cleverly and sarcas- 
tically drawn, supplies an element of broad 
farce. 


Mrs. Walford has been entirely successful 
in The Matchmaker. It is a pleasure to be 
able to read a novel from beginning to end 
with such genuine satisfaction. There are 
seven or eight leading characters in the 
book, and all possess distinct individuality. 
They are creatures of real flesh and blood, 
whose vitality impresses one. Perhaps the 
finest of them is Lord Carnoustie, the old 
Scotch laird, poor and proud, yet with a 
vein of tenderness running through his 
nature, as shown by his treatment of his 

oor daft dependent Tosh. Fur Lady 

arnoustie, harsh and repellent as she is, 
and though she has almost crushed the 
womanly elements out of her three 
daughters, we cannot but feel a senti- 
ment of pity, especially in view of the 
retribution which overtakes her. The 
narrative moves chiefly round Mina, the 
laird’s youngest daughter, and Penelope 
East, a kind of cousin, who goes on a long 
visit to Carnoustie Castle. Mina breaks 
through the repression which has narrowed 
her life, and has a love affair with a hand- 
some dependent of her father’s. For this 
she pays terribly with her own life. Penelope 
had discovered the secret of the lovers, and 
did all she could to preserve the honour of 
Mina, even to the sacrifice of the man she 
herself loved, young Redwood, between 
whom and Mina she sought to make a 
match. Readers must discover for them- 
selves how the matter ended, and we can 
promise them that they will be deeply in- 
terested in the incidents and episodes of 
this thoroughly human novel. 


A Born Soldier, by John Strange Winter, 
is destitute of the least vestige of origin- 
ality or literary talent. We have not read 
the author’s earlier books—save with two 
exceptions—but there must surely have 
been something more in them to attract 
Mr. Ruskin than is to be found in this one. 
There is, indeed, nothing noticeable in it 
whatever except a questionable story of an 
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Oxford clergyman, which might very well 
have been omitted, seeing that it has nothing 
to do with the plot. Phil Jervis, the hero 
of the book (if we can call him by that 
name), has told one of the foolish women 
who have been captivated by his glances 
that whenever she wants a friend she can 
go to him. Kate Vincent accordingly 
appears at his rooms in barracks late at 
night, and he persuades her to leave early 
next morning so as to avoid ruin for her- 
self and him. Not long afterwards she is 
believed to hava been found murdered, and 
he is tried for the crime. He is just being 
sentenced, when Kate rushes into court and 
saves him. The woman who was really 
found in the water had been wearing some 
of her clothes. If the reader likes to waste 
his time in tracing the ramifications of the 
plot he can do so. 


The author of Lillieville describes his work 
as “a tale of adventure”; and that it 
undoubtedly is, so far as blood-curdling 
episodes can make it. Some of the horrors 
are positively sickening. It seems that the 
story was written with a purpose, though 
a doctor and a clergyman who read the 
manuscript took different views of that 
purpose. We, also, having read the book 
through are unable to detect its special 
purpose, though we admit that many 
lessons may be gathered from it. There is 
a great deal about the barbarities of the 
slave trade and the rivalries of Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries, and occasionally the 
author makes a very good point. The 
career of Jim Penton is likewise not devoid 
of interest. 


For young people, Mrs. Meade’s stories 
are like wine ; to older people, they 
“need no bush.” Without pretence or 
affectation they are easily and flowingly 
written, and their pictures of girl life are 
both true and attractive. Hester, Molly, 
and Nan in Red Rose and Tiger Lily are all 
charming girls; and that quaint creature, 
Antonia Temple, develops into a perfect 
fairy of good deeds. Girls may still con- 
tinue to show original qualities without 
deteriorating into that ‘‘new woman” who 
threatens to prove but a miserable exchange 
for the old. 


The Intended is a weird psychological study 
of considerable power. When he has finished 
it, the reader will feel inclined to say : 

** Do I sleep, do I dream ? 
Or is visions about ?”’ 

But anyone who begins this sketch must go 
on with it. It raises the old question of 
a double personality in a graphic way. 
The opening description of London as “‘ the 
brain of the world” is very telling and 
incisive. Mr. Stacpoole has more vigour 
than finish, more strength than delicacy ; 
but when his qualities tone down and 
mellow, he should do lasting work. 


_ The short sketch, entitled Max Reichner, 
is a well-told story of the Protestant perse- 
cution in Bohemia, which practically lasted 
for several centuries. It was at its height, 
however, when Pastor Reichner lived his 
life of noble self-abnegation, and bravely 
laid it down at the last as a Christian 
martyr. His example was worthily handed 
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on by his friend and successor, Hugh | 


Werner. The story is marked by genuine 
pathos, and its various episodes are lovingly 
and skilfully treated. 

G. Baryerr Suiru. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


Maurice; or, The Red Jar. By the Countess 
of Jersey. (Macmillans.) It was a wonderful 
red jar. A great many landed proprietors in 
England would have been glad of it this autumn, 
for it would have prevented their fields and 
houses from being swamped by the floods. 
Such a treasure should have been more carefully 
kept. But if the Baroness von Brinkman was 
careless, what shall we say of her son Maurice, 
the hero of the book ? Even if he did not know 
how important the jar was, he must have 
known that it was a prized treasure of his 
mother, or she would not have kept it so 
jealously guarded with many locks and keys. 
And what did he steal it for? Why, to geta 
magic bow which always hit the mark, and 
would give him an unfair advantage over the 
competitors for the silver horn. He was a 
thoroughly mean, unmanly boy was Maurice, 
and everyone was a great deal too good to him. 
It is true that he goes through a good deal of 
drudgery to redeem himself, but he might have 
been drowned by Querquex, smashed by Delfer, 
or burnt by Agni without much sympathy from 
us. We are glad that he succeeded in getting 
the materials for a new jar, but it is rather for 
the sake of his father and mother and their 
subjects than himself. Despite, however, the 
want of interest in the principal character, the 
story is so varied and full of fancy, that it is not 
easy to lay it down till we have come to the end 
of all Maurice’s stupendous adventures; and 
there is every reason to expect that the next 
fairy tale from the same hand will be better 
still. We would suggest that it might be 
simpler. The mixture of mythologies is a 
little confusing. We have Nereidsand Nixies, 
Gnomes and Mermen; all the creatures of 
Oriental, Greek, and Northern imagination are 
mixed together. We would also suggest that 
the human beings, and, indeed, some of the 
supernatural ones, might be a little less modern 
—Kelpie and Nix, for instance, are more like 
Eton boys home for the holidays than spirits 
of the stream. 

The Real Princess. By Blanche Atkinson. 
With illustrations by Violet M. and E. Holden. 
(Innes.) There is enough originality in these 
stories to separate them for ordinary Christmas 
tales. They are not only prettily written, but 
cunningly invented, full of thought as well as 
feeling. They are allegories of life indeed, 
presented in such an attractive garb of fancy 
that the inner meaning of them is not dis- 
covered until the story has been enjoyed for 
its own sake. The exhaustive process by 
which the six honest councillors at last arrive 
at a decision as to which of the hundred 
claimants is the real lost Princess Vera, is a 
very amusing invention, and also a light and 
charming satire; and ‘‘ The Fairy Key ” would 
be almost equally delightful if we could quite 
reconcile ourselves to the marriage of the 
Princess to the shoemaker. The fault is on 
our side, perhaps. On the whole, of the first 
three stories, we prefer ‘‘ Peter the Painter,” 
which is quite beautiful in thought and 
execution. If we do not dilate upon ‘“‘A 
Colour Fable” and the other pieces in the 
book it is not because they are not all good. 
Some of the outline illustrations are very 
pretty, and the book on the whole is to be 
‘* strongly recommended.” 

A Battle and a Boy. By Blanche Willis 
Howard. (Heinemann.) It is not often we 
feel so enthusiastic as we did after reading 





of Franzl and Miss Hildegard. The plot is 
very slight, but the character-drawing is 
excellent. A more delightful little hero than 
Franzl never stepped: his quarrels, loves, 
pleasures, grievances, positively enthral us. 
Miss Howard must have studied boys carefully ; 
for nothing is harder to do well than to 
describe a boy properly, so that he shall be 
neither a saint nor a bully, but a mixture of 
both. We confess ourselves deeply in love 
with Miss Hildegard, and wished we were 
Franzl when we came to the passage where 
that young lady is ‘‘ pirouetting wildly about 
him” with an ‘“‘Oh, Franzl, you are such a 
terribly nice little boy!’’ And Miss Hilde- 
gard was right as usual. Such a charming 
book for children and ‘‘ grown-ups” has not 
appeared for a long time. Unfortunately, 
most authors who write for young people are far 
from being possessed of the ease and grace of 
style that Miss Howard has at her command. 


The Queen of Beauty. By Re Henry. 
(Chapman & Hall.) Good print and paper 
and clever illustrations predispose one to speak 
well of this gift-book. It does not belong to 
the ‘‘ goody ” department: it conveys no 
useful information, nor, so far as we can 
see, point any very distinct moral. The 
adventures of Prince Elfreston belong entirely 
to the region of romance, where fun and 
frivolity roam unmolested, and in whose com- 
panionship boys and girls are supposed to 
delight. How the Princess Bonnibelle not only 
secured a good husband, but also the titles of 
Queen of Hearts and Queen of Beauty, will 
form the subject of much conversation in the 
nursery this season; and all will agree she 
deserved her good fortune. 


Happy-go-Lucky. By Ismay Thorn. With 
pbumerous illustrations by R. Bauerle. (Innes.) 
This charming little story reminds us of that 
unsurpassed favourite of young children, 7'he 
Autocrat of the Nursery, by L. T. Meade. The 
chief characters are the children of a London 
family, aged from four to eight, and their 
cousin from the country, a boy of nine with 
a loving heart and a heedless disposition, 
which brings him into innumerable scrapes, 
and earns for him the designation of ‘‘ Happy- 
go-Lucky.”’ 

The Story of Alexander. Told by Robert 
Steele and Drawn by Fred Mason. (David 
Nutt.) The “story” told in this tastefully 
printed volume is not the history of Alexander 
as recorded by classical writers, but the 
marvellous romance so popular in the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Steele has not followed exclusively 
any one of the many mediaeval versions of the 
legend, but has selected from them whatever 
features seemed to him best suited to interest 
his readers, adding here and there new incidents 
of his own invention. Professedly the book is 
intended for children; but although we know 
of some children who will probably find it 
delightful, we suspect that it will be best 
appreciated by older readers, whom, indeed, 
the author seems partly to have had in view, as 
he adds an appendix on the sources and 
development of the story. It would hardly be 
possible to present the old romance in more 
attractive form than that in which Mr. Steele 
has given it. The style is excellent, being 
neither incongruously modern nor affectedly 
archaic. Mr. Mason’s illustrations are in 
admirable harmony with the spirit of the story. 


Fifty-two Stories of Boy-Life at Home and 
Abroad. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchin- 
son.) Even Christmas itself does not come 
more regularly than Mr. Miles’s collections of 
stories for the young people of Great and 
Greater Britain ; and as he tells us, in his latest 
preface, that during previous years no fewer 
than 75,000 of them have been sold, it is clear 
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that they bave made their way, and are by 
this time fairly well independent of critical 
commendation. Still, justice demands the say- 
ing of the one and only thing which needs to 
be said: that the editor’s discriminating in- 
dustry shows no signs of abatement, and that 
the present volume is in every way equal in 
attractiveness and interest to its many prede- 
cessors. The new collection opens with an 
exciting story of life at sea, ‘‘A Desperate 
Capture,” from the always delightful pen of 
Mr. Clark Russell; and the remaining contents 
do not discredit their good beginning. 


Fifty-two Stories of Girl-Life at Home and 
Abroad, Edited by Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchin- 
son.) Our general remarks concerning Mr. 
Miles’s new stories for boys may be applied to 
this companion volume, though it may be said 
that its excellence is rendered all the more 
praiseworthy by the fact that the tastes of 
girls are, comparatively speaking, largely 
neglected by the story-tellers, juvenile femin- 
inity being often compelled to make raids upon 
the literature produced for the boys of the 
family. Mr. Miles, however, seems to have 
found no lack of good material; and from the 
stories of those old friends, Miss Doudney, 
Miss Mulholland, Mrs, Gerard, Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins, Mr. Howard Pyle, and a host of 


others, he has compiled a most charming 


volume. Some of the new fairy tales are 
specially pretty. 
Wulf the Suxon: a Story of the Norman 


Conquest. By G. A. Henty. With twelve 
illustrations by Ralph Peacock ; When London 
Burned : a Story of Restoration Times and the 
Fire of London. By the Same. With twelve 
illustrations by J. Finnemore, (Blackie.) Mr. 
Henty’s two latest stories show no decline 
in the quality of his workmanship. As usual, 
he has read his history carefully, and gives 
little occasion for any reasonably indulgent 
critic to find fault with his facts. At the same 
time he is not unduly solicitous about local 
colour, and is frankly content to let his 
characters talk in nineteenth-century language. 
Perhaps the sentiments they express may be 
rather anachronistic sometimes, but boy or 
girl readers will not enjoy the books less on 
that account. Neither of the volumes will 
disappoint the many young folks who regard 
Mr. Henty’s name on the title-page as a sure 
promise ofan interesting story ; but the seven- 
teenth-century tale is decidedly the better of 
the two. Between the Plague, the Fire of 
London, and the Dutch War Mr. Henty has 
plenty of interesting historical material to work 
upon ; and he has handled it very cleverly. 


The Fall of Athens: a Story of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Bythe Rev. A. J. Church. With six- 
teen illustrations. (Seeley.) This is not so much 
a work of fiction as an attempt to make history 
attractive by interspersing it with fictitious in- 
cidents and conversations. It is gracefully 
written, and will be interesting to young 
people who have some taste for history, though 
hardly to those who read merely for the sake 
of the story. Mr. Church is careful to tell his 
readers what portions of the tale are founded 
on authentic facts. The illustrations, which 
include three views of ancient Athens, are 
extremely pleasing. 

The Adventures of a Breton Boy. By E. 
Mouton. (Sampson Low.) This is an 
admirable boys’ book, and can be warmly 
recommended. On the 15th March, 1531, two 
Breton boys run away to sea. They do not 
return until they have visited many strange 
lands and people. In the sixteenth century 
Portugal reached her zenith as a colonising 
power. On the African coasts were neither 
ports, towns, nor trade, but Malacca and Goa 
were the capitals of the Portuguese East. Our 
adventurous lads not only visit the Golden 





Chersonese, but go beyond to Japan itself. 
The following account of the Japanese nobility 
recent events have made interesting : 


‘Their courtesy, their courage, their devotion to 
their friends make them accomplished gentlemen. 
Friends of good cheer and of gaiety, they are the 
most amiable and amusing companions in the 
world ; and what governs all, and forms the solid 
foundation of all their virtues, is their faith in 
God, which, though mixed up with practices alien 
to the only true religion, elevates them far above 
the other peoples of this barbarous part of the 
world. And it is not only we who are of this 
opinion. On our return to Liampoo, we were told 
that Francis Xavier himself spoke of them with 
nothing but admiration, calling them ‘ the delight 
of his heart.’ ”’ 


Not only lessons in geography, but lessons in 
tolerance for the opinions of others, are incul- 
cated by this book. The boys visit Abyssinia, 
and see strange rites, which seemed to them 
‘*to imperil the eternal salvation of the 
Abyssinians.”” But their friend points out that 
it is the intention of these people, and not their 
error, they must consider. ‘‘ Are the pictures of 
saints shown to us true representations? And 
the prayers we say before these sacred images, 
are they the less sincere and the less efficacious 
on that account ?” 


To Punish the Czar. By Horace Hutchinson. 
(Cassells.) This is a stage of the war which, 
as the writer tells us in a final digest of the 
whole, cost Great Britain 24,000 lives; France, 
63,500; and Russia, 500,000; and added more 
than forty-one millions to our National Debt. 
There is, of course, plenty of fighting in the 
book : indeed,like the war itself, it is most un- 
conscionably long-drawn out. Mr. Hutchin- 
son also provides a sufficiency of love-making 
and jealousy and country-house life of the 
‘* good old English” sort. In the begin- 
ning of the story Squire Wagland makes a 
speech, which being too long and too obviously 
of the hustings sort, may be accounted rather 
a bore by boy readers. On the other hand, it 
may be argued that such orations were actually 
made even in private houses at that period of 
history. It is rather a pity that the final 
incident of the story—the wooing by the 
spirited Alice Orford of George Raeburn in 
spite or because of his blindness—should be 
such a commonplace one. All the same, 70 
Punish the Czar is an admirable story of its 
kind, 

The Reef of Gold. By Maurice H. Hervey. 

(Edward Arnold.) The author of this book 
vouches for its topographical and geographical 
accuracy : 
‘“‘T have myself,” he says, ‘‘ travelled over every 
yard of sea and land traversed by the adventurous 
gold-seekers (with the exception of the run from 
Cooktown to Valparaiso), and I have visited every 
place touched at by the schooner Maybloom.”’ 


No doubt this interesting circumstance gives 
reality to the story which is here told. But 
even had it been absolutely imaginative, from 
the family council at the beginning to the 
wedding-bells at the end, it would still have 
been a delight to boys; for it contains all the 
elements of a good sensational story—a mys- 
terious box of documents, a cipher, a hazardous 
voyage, adventures, a mutiny, a little love- 
affair or two, and, of course, the discovery of a 
vast amount of gold. The book is written 
with great vigour and heartiness throughout, 
and most of the leading characters—in par- 
ticular, Jack Hammond and Uncle Dan—are 
admirably sketched. 


Her Loving Slave. By Hume Nisbet. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) This story, which is described 
as ‘‘A Romance of Sedgemoor,” and which 

urports to be ‘‘from an unpublished drama 

y Mr. Hugh Moss, with permission of the 
dramatist,”’ does not flow so easily and is not 











so full of stirring incidents as most of the 
books which come from Mr. Hume Nisbet’s 
pen. But he takes great pains to reproduce the 
period of Monmouth and Jeffreys, the turning- 
point rather than the centre of which was the 
battle of Sedgemoor. Mr. Nisbet is especially 
successful with his portrait of Jeffreys. It is 
essentially Macaulay’s Jeffreys, with a dash of 
Dickens’s Quilp, as in such chuckles as ‘‘ Oh, 
Scrapy, Scrapy, thou thought’st thou had 
caught a fly yestreen.” Jeffrey’s peculiar—and 
peculiarly merciful—treatment of the hero of 
the story, Sir Harry Dunulph, is very cleverly 
sketched. Since storm and bloodshed cloud 
the book, it may be well to state that in the 
long run all ends well for the good folk who 
figure in it—particularly for Sir Harry and his 
Ruth. 

The Two Clippers. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(S.P.C.K.) Boys will find this a typical book 
of Australian life and adventure. The sheep- 
run, the forest fire, the bush and bushrangers, 
the trading cruise and the brush with savages, 
the treasure-ship and the happy conclusion—all 
these are vividly described. There is an old- 
fashioned moral, contained in the fact that a 
much larger fortune may be derived by using 
the patent sheep-clipper than by starting on 
voyages of discovery in a clipper vessel. A 
book by the author of Tre, Pol, and Pen is 
always welcome. 


In the Wilds of the West Coast. By J. 
Macdonald Oxley. (Nelson.) That fertile 
land for adventures, the old Hudson Bay 
Company’s possessions, is once more drawn 
upon in this book. Sea-life off Vancouver's 
Island, fights with Indians, hunting fur-seals 
and sea-otters, whale-fishing, and a dozen more 
exciting topics follow each other in quick 
succession. It is a perfect treasure for boys. 
Mr. Oxley writes with plenty of animation. 
This aud the preceding book ought to be very 
popular at Christmas. 


Sou’ wester and Sword. By Hugh St. Leger. 
(Blackie.) The author of this exciting volume 
describes it very accurately in his second title as 
‘a story of struggle on sea and land.” Jack 
Decker, who makes his first voyage as an ap- 
prentice on board the Chackma—which is 
described as ‘‘a smart clipper barque of about 
500 tons register, bound for the River Plate 
with a general cargo ranging from boilers and 
engines to cases of jam and bonnet-boxes ”— 
manages to make the acquaintance of sharks, 
mutineers, jaguars, and Soudanese. It may 
be said that this variety of adventures is a 
trifle too incredible. It is very entertaining, 
nevertheless. Jack Decker and his shipmate 
and chum, Antony Cradock, are very good 
fellows, of the sort that boys are sure to 
appreciate. Above all things, the novelty of 
the plot is certain to prove attractive. 


Shut In. By E. Everett-Green. (Nelson.) 
This book can be highly recommended. It is 
a tale of the siege of Antwerp in 1585 by 
the Spaniards under Alexander Farnese, Prince 
of Parma. Alphonso de Castro, the young 
Spanish soldier, is an attractive personality. 

e is a species of Cervantes in camp, a Spanish 
Hamlet with obstinate questionings, who will 
not leave the thinking to others. Thus he 
speaks to his friend, Carlos de Cueva, on the 
battlements of Fort St. Mary, overlooking the 
doomed city of Antwerp :— 


‘The Holy Office has been swept away from 
these lands, though men say it will soon 
re-established here. It is just that which is the 
trouble and puzzle, Carlos. The Holy Church is 
of God. When men resist her they resist Him 
also. But the ‘ Holy Office,’ as we are taught to 
call it, is that of God too? Is it possible that our 
Father in heaven has devised that likewise ? _And, 
if not, are these heretics so very wrong in resisting 
it to the death ?’’ 
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No wonder that his comrade in arms cautions 
him that ‘in Madrid and Seville men have 
been sent to the rack and the stake for as 
little as thou hast spoken to-day.” Whither 
the chivalrous Alphonso drifts in thought and 
conduct those who read this book will learn. 
The story 's weil told. There is an interesting 
reproduction of a Dutch print giving a plan of 
the siege of Antwerp. The War’s End, the 
unmanageable vessel, which could accommo- 
date one thousand men within her walls, is 
described, but, singularly enough, the fact 
that she was the first ironclad is not referred 
to. As the author justly observes, this sea- 
monster ‘‘ proved only another of the gigantic 
blunders for which the siege of Antwerp is 
famous.” 


Swallowed by an Earthquake. By E. D. 
Faweett. (Edward Arnold.) M. Jules Verne is 
here outdone in his own province. Mr. 
Faweett’s heroes are drop into a huge 
cavity caused by an earthquake ; and it is quite 
certain that ‘‘ never before had a voyage such 
as ours been ventured. Three hundred feet 
below the valley of the Scherno we were 
threading a subterranean watercourse that led 
no one knew where.” Here they meet mar- 
vels : dinosaurs, pterodactyls, and a “ bronto- 
saur,”’ to say nothing of savages of the worse 
type, worshippers of the fire-god and the like. 
After astounding adventures they find their 
way to the upper world, bringing back 
£400,000 worth of diamonds. The book must 
have been conceived during a nightmare and 
written (to use the author’s words) when 
‘*fooled by a haschisch dream,” while the 
illustrations are, if possible, more eccentric 
than the story. 


The Yellow God. By Reginald Horsley. 
(W. & R. Chambers.) There is much more in 
this book than gold-hunting. The typical 
youth, who in so many stories sets forth to 
make his fortune, here meets a violent storm 
after leaving the Straits of Magellan, and 
instead of landing at Valparaiso is driven by 
shipwreck, storm, and mutiny to Australia. 
Natives and bushrangers lead to more adven- 
tures. Life at the “diggings” is carefully 
painted ; but in spite of finding £6000 worth of 
gold in one quartz boulder, and £10,000 in 
anotker, the pastoral life is accorded the 
preference at the end. The fights and escapes 
are so terrific that no boy could lay the book 
down without reading from cover to cover. 
Mr. Stacey’s pictures have happily caught the 
spirit of the text. 


The Great Cattle Trail. By E. 8. Ellis. 
(Cassells.) Mr. Ellis knows more of the Red 
Indian than anyone since Cooper. These 
pages frequently make the blood run cold as 
Indian braves close in upon the hero. The 
despatch of a large herd of cattle through 
upper Texas and Kansas invites the attack of a 
party of our old friends the Comanches, who 
are surpassed in bravery by none, unless it be 
the Apaches of the South-West. Thrilling 
combats and hair-breadth escapes succeed each 
other through three hundred pages. Avon 
Burnet’s midnight ride among the Indians, 
beset with peril at every turn, is in the highest 
degree dramatic. The Winchester repeating 
rifle nowadays proves more than a match for 
bows, tomahawks, and scalping knives; and 
it may be feared that the chivalrous Red Indian 
is a thing of the past. 

The Vast Abyss. By George Manville Fenn. 
(S.P.C.K.) Mr. Fenn gives as the second title 
of his new book, ‘‘The Story of Tom Blount, 
his Uncles, and his Cousin Sam”’ ; and, perhaps, 
we could not better criticise it than by saying 
that we should have preferred it had there been 
a little more about Tom and a little less about 
his cousin Sam, and at least one of his uncles, 


The hero, such as he is, never seems to get out’ 





of the family stew, and in consequence the 
book suggests the idea of much ado about very 
little. The combats between Tom and Sam 
are, however, drawn with spirit, and the 
astronomical uncle is an admirable sketch. 


Shafts from an Eastern Quiver. By Charles 
J. Mansford. (George Newnes.) This volume 
contains a series of short tales, all very exciting, 
and all, as the title suggests, relating to the 
East. To describe the stories would spoil the 
enjoyment of young readers during their 
Christmas holidays, but as a specimen we will 
give a brief outline of one. Frank Denviers 
and Harold Derwent, two travellers, with their 
Arab “nigger” Hassan, are at Conjeve, in 
Southern India. Hassan, in a street broil, is 
wounded by a fakir, carried away, and hidden 
in a silent subterranean place. The English- 
men find their way thither, and, after a terrible 
struggle with an infuriated tigress, rescue their 
faithful Arab. There are some excellent illus- 
trations by Arthur Pearse. 


The Double Emperor. A Story of a 
Vagabond Cunarder, By W. Laird Clowes. 
(Edward Arnold.) The second title of this 
book is misleading, if not defamatory. Even the 
best regulated line of steamers cannot help 
what happens to a vessel when it passes out of 
their hands. When the Philistia was a 
Cunarder she was not a vagabond; and when 
she became a vagabond, she was no longer a 
Cunarder. From beginning to end we fear 
that this story is untrue. It has not evena 
foundation in history. When emperors were 
more plentiful, perhaps one may have heen 
kidnapped now and then; but in modern times, 
at least, we have only heard of one attempt of 
at alla similar kind, and this concerned only a 
king, and did not concern him much, for he 
was dead. If we were disposed to cavil, we 
might even object to the first title of the book. 
Because an emperor has a “double,” it does 
not follow that he is a double emperor—it 
rather makes him a half-emperor. But now 
we have fairly exhausted all we have to say 
against the book, which contains a capital story 
very well told. It reminds one a little both 
of M. Jules Verne and of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson; but it is original for all that, and 
interesting from the beginning to the end. 


Stories from English History. By the Rev. A. 
J. Church. (Seeley.) These stories are written 
in the strong, nervous English of which Mr. 
Church is a master, and extend from the com- 
ing of the Romans to the field of Poitiers. 
The death of Beckett is told with much 
dramatic force, while such battles as Senlac 
and Cressy are described in a very different 
fashion to the old histories. Boys brought up 
on Mr. Church’s pages will, at all events, have 
nothing to unlearn. The illustrations of the 
book are reproductions from Montfaucon and 
Strutt. 


Tales of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By Mrs. F. 
Lord. (Sampson Low.) These stories begin 
with the destruction of the old cathedral in the 
Fire of London and its re-construction by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Then follow notices of 
some of those for whom a grateful country has 
found a last resting-pluce within its walls. Of 
course, it is impossible to trace in detail the 
careers of Nelson and Wellington or the 
Crimean campaign within the compass of a 
few pages; but Mrs. Lord is a good story- 
teller, and we can well believe that she has 
interested, and will continue to interest, those 
who listen to her. 


Heroes in Homespun. By Ascott R. Hope. 
(Wilsons & Milne.) The American emancipa- 
tion is the subject of Mr. Hope’s book. He 
succeeds in interesting his readers by a succes- 
sion of pictures introducing the early agitators 


—Garrison, Lovejoy and Miss Crandall, for. 





instance—and so passing to the great inter- 
necine contest—‘ where the best blood of a 
sundered people went to buy freedom’s linger- 
ing victory.” The book ends dramatically with 
John Brown’s execution. Mr. Hope has taken 
considerable pains, and his narrative will please 
a generation which cannot remember the final 
victory of Abraham Lincoln. 


Ralph Clifford. By G. R. Wynne, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K.) This is a picture of life in Virginia at 
the close of the Civil War. The story tells 
how Ralph Clifford and his sister came from 
England to seek their fortune; how they lost 
most of itin Washington through roguery ; and 
how, through the kindness of a Virginian 
family, they found more than they had lost—in- 
cluding a subterranean cave of treasure, a wife 
for Ralph, and a husband for Rose. The narra- 
tive is briskly written, the scenes described are 
interesting, and the illustrations quite up to 
the average standard of excellence. 


The Villa of Claudius. By Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.) This is an attempt to depict 
the fortunes of the British Church at the close 
of the fourth century, when the power of 
Imperial Rome within this island had begun to 
wane. There is the usual love-story, which is 
much the same in every age and place; and 
there are accessories to the scene, on which Dr. 
Cutt’s antiquarian knowledge freely expends 
itself. The villa of Claudius, hard by the 
Roman city of Colchester, is described with 
much detail, and a good deal of information of 
an interesting kind is scattered throughout the 
pages of the book, and there is plenty of 
incident. The illustrations, we must add, are 
commonplace and poorly drawn. 


From Ploughshare to Pulpit. By Gordon 
Stables. (Nisbet.) The adventures of a 
persevering Scotch youth, while diligently 
making his way to “ one of the best pulpits in 
a’ broad Scotland,” are seen through Dr. 
Stables’s transparent title. A good opportunity 
is given to interest the Southron reader in the 
manners and customs of Aberdeen University. 
It is needless to say that Dr. Stables in every 
page inculcates uprightness and self-devotion. 
Every here and there some singular blots show 
themselves. How could a girl ‘blush beet- 
red”? and why, in grouse-shooting, should 
the author speak of ‘that unfair driving so 
common in Yorkshire” ? The example, how- 
ever, of a determined Scotch student never 
comes amiss in an age of luxury, and Dr. 
Stables’s presentment of it is excellent. 


The Adventures of Leonard Vane: an African 
Story. By E. J. Bowen. (Hutchinson.) 
Savages, marooners, cannibals, leopards, lions, 
hippopotami, with a couple of love-stories 
thrown in—what more could boys desire? Mr. 
Bowen is vigorous and incisive in his dialogues, 
and inventive in his incidents. 


My Cousin from Australia. By E. Everett- 
Green. (Hutchinson.) This is an excellent 
story for girls. Cicely Dumaresq, a young 
heiress, is engaged, without any active consent 
of her own and when she is a very young 
girl, to “the catch of the county,” Sir 
Ferdinand Trevor. The engagement is arranged 
by her stepfather entirely to advance his own 
private ends. Suddenly Griffeth Colquhoun, 
a nephew of the stepfather, appears on the 
scene from Australia. Cicely had expected to 
see the typical bushranger of fiction, bronzed 
almost to the colour of mahogany ; instead of 
that, it seemed ‘‘as though one of the Greek 
gods had taken upon himself the garb of the 
nineteenth century, and had suddenly appeared 
amongst us.”” As Cicely was not yet twenty- 
one years of age, and attractive in every way, 
the natural results ensued. The neighbouring 
suitor, Sir Ferdinand Trevor, does not, of 
course, approve of his ival, and it looks very 
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much at one time as if the Baronet—thanks 
to underhand influence—was going to marry 
Cicely ; but the right man wins the fair lady in 
the end. The only fault we have to find with 
this readable book is that the wicked Baronet 
is a trifle too wicked. He is quite a past- 
master in villainy, and is, in short, qualified to 
appear as an Adelphi hero. 


My Strange Rescue, and other Stories of 
Sport and Adventure in Canada. By J. M. 
Oxley. (Nelson.) Some of these stories are 
more amusing than probable, as when a 
boy, who has fallen into a hollow tree, 
clutches a bear, which is descending backwards, 
and is dragged by it to the top and saved. 
These travellers’ tales are atoned for by several 
descriptive chapters—cod-fishing off Newfound- 
land, a sojourn among the Eskimos, and the 
like. North America is still a paradise for 
hunters, so that Mr. Oxley’s tales and descrip- 
tions cannot fail to delight boys. 


Across Two Seas: a New Zealand Tale. By 
H. A. Forde. (Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.) 
Mr. Forde has put together pleasant chronicles 
of a family which emigrated to New Zealand 
some twenty years ago. Things have moved 
since that time; but the record of their 
struggles is interesting, and the local colour 
well preserved. It is to be hoped that in one 
respect, at least, this book may not prove a 
snare to would-be colonists. The heroine turns 
authoress and tells of the ready sale of her 
last book in England, and that the booksellers 
demand fresh MSS. 


Rab Bethune’s Double; or, Life’s Long 
Battle Won. By E. Garrett. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) This is a charming 


Scotch story, and the characters are well 
sustained and excellently delineated. The 
two old maids in particular—Miss Helen 


with her censoriousness, and Miss Bell, who is 
too easy to thwart or contradict her—are de- 
lightful. Some of the Scotch proverbs intro- 
duced are new: e¢.g., ‘‘ Many’s the bride that 
braks her elbow at the kirk door”; or, 
*Tt’s the life o’ an auld bonnet to be well 
cockit.” The love-making is carefully worked 
out. Those who are in want of an amusing 
Scotch novel may be directed to this book. It 
contains several etchings of abbeys, of which 
Kelso and Jedburgh are the best. The following 
sentence may be presumed to be Scotch, “ It 
was strange how little the bride herself bulked 
on the bridegroom's thoughts.” 


Olivia, By Mrs. Molesworth. (J. & R. 
Chambers.) Scarcely any writer can equal 
Mrs. Molesworth in her own line: that is, as a 
writer of stories for children. When, however, 


she addresses elder girls, as in the 
present instance, she is less successful. 
The peculair charm which makes Carrots 


and Herr Baby the delight of the nursery is 
absent from Olivia, though, no doubt, she will 
secure a circle of admirers. The conversations 
are bright and natural; and there is just 
enough romance and love-making to please 
girls to whom the regular novel is, at present, 
a sealed book. 


Lizettee By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet.) 
Another story by this popular authoress is sure 
to be welcomed by girls, even though it may 
not equal in originality some of her previous 
works. The truth, perhaps, is that, in these 
days of making many books, new situations are 
becoming more and more difficult to invent; 
and we must accept such a time-worn incident 
as an adventure with a mad bull with resigna- 
tion. It might have been worse, as authoresses 
have taught us to reflect. Apart from this, 
the story has much to commend it. The 
characters are well-drawn—the three girls 
forming a good contrast, and little Dot a 
pathetic study. The tone, it is needless to say, 





is excellent ; and the book is as bright, inno- 
cent, and healthy as it should be. 

The Harringtons at Home. By Ismay Thorn. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co) The author, 
with her accustomed skill, has painted a beauti- 
ful family circle in this book—elderly uncles, a 
delightful old aunt, two impressible girls, with 
two brothers, and also two governesses. One 
of these is of the stamp contemporary with 
Mangnall’s Questions; the other is essentially 
of the modern type, full of energy and char- 
acter. She moulds the children to her wish, 
and is rewarded by marrying a curate, who is, 
“Oh! so good. He preaches beautifully ; 
everyone says so who has heard him.” If a 
little gushing at times, this book will please 
girls. 

Enchanted Ground. By C. E. Smith. 
(S.P.C.K.) This is a very pretty story, simply 
told, of love, patience, and triumph. The 
heroine, Christabel, is charming, and her lover 
is a careful study. The critic cannot say, how- 
ever, that the sentimental Welsh farmer and 
his wife are true to nature. Such words are 
not often on the average Welsh farmer’s lips as 
‘the light lingers so long on the hill-top, she 
forgets it will be dark” soon; or, ‘‘ the glamour 
would soon wesr off.” The reader forgets these 
incongruities as the interest develops and 
leaves the heroine’s character at the end as 
beautiful as her face. Jasper Holmes is excel- 
lently portrayed. Many much worse stories 
have often been sold for a guinea and a half. 


Walter Gaydon. By E. Scarlett Potter. 
(Sampson Low.) This book is a tale of an art 
student’s adventures. A story that commences 
with one attempted murder and closes with 
another cannot considered tame or lacking 
in incident. Walter Gaydon is the son of a 
man who has been convicted on false evidence 
of a crime that he never committed. The son 
succeeds in establishing his father’s innocence 
and bringing his persecutor to justice. The 
story is well told and the interest sustained 
throughout. 

Through Love to Repentance. By Maggie 
Swan. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) This 
story is so little chequered with light that it 
does not command much sympathy. At the 
end the villain is the only one made happy: 
his wife’s love seems so independent of her will 
as to be almost fatalistic. When he steals a 
bundle of notes from his brother’s drawer, it 
would have been more rational to take the 
sovereigns which lay beside them. The writing 
of the author is frequently careless: ‘‘ If there 
is one author whom I hope will continue to 
honour us”; ‘‘ It is seldom I write any in the 
evening”; ‘‘I went right away to her home”; 
and the like. There are many Scotticisms; and 
‘‘ reliable” and “ inexplainable” are scarcely 
English words. With a brighter plot Miss 
Swan would command more success. 


Miss Uraca. By Evelyn E. Green. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) The motif of 
this story is highly fanciful: the visit of a rich 
baronet’s son into the country to find a wife, 
while he conceals his true position. The heroine 
with the strange name, and, indeed, all the 
characters, betray a curious fondness for making 
long answers to the commonest questions; 
while the behaviour of Uraca’s sister is too 
cold-blooded, it may be hoped, for any sister 
in real life. The authoress has done better 
work than Miss Uraca. 

The Magic Half-crown. By the Author of 
‘*Crib and Fly.” (Frederick Warne.) This is 
a pleasant story of honesty in humble life, 
complicated by the strange behaviour of half- 
a-crown, which might have belonged to 
Maskelyne and Cook. A good many people 
will sympathise with the sentiment of the 
hero’s mother—‘‘ It’s all edication, edication, 
standard this and standard that, at these new- 





fangled schools, but I never hear tell of a 
standard for honesty and truth-telling.” 


James Godfrey's Wife. By Mrs. Henry 
Clarke. (S.P.C.K.) The imprimatur of the 
venerable society dispels the fears which in 
these days such a title as Mrs. Clarke has 
chosen involuntarily suggests. It is not a study 
of the seamy side of modern married life, but 
an unusually well-written and wholesome tale 
of woman’s moral development and the 
power exercised over others by a noble 
and consistent character. There is plenty of 
incident in the book. The theft of the bank- 
note, the strike at Bradleigh, and the fire at the 
tan-yard are described in a very vivid way ; and 
there is a great deal in the story and the way 
it is told that will remind the reader of Mrs. 
Gaskell in her powerful novel, North and South. 
There is good purpose and careful work in this 
book, which renders it an excellent prize or 
gift-book for elder girls. 


When Life is Young. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Fisher Unwin). These verses af unequal. 
ome of them are neat, but most of them are 

not. Thesame may be said of the illustrations. 
If, as we suspect, the verses were written to 
the cuts, it is no wonder that Miss Dodge's 
muse was a little “‘ put out” at times, and it is 
much to the credit of both that the result is so 
tolerable. 

A Mountain Path, and other Talks to Young 
People. By J. A. Hamilton. (Sampson Low.) 
Taking some natural object—a plant or insect— 
the author draws moral and spiritual lessons 
from it after the manner of Mrs. Gatty in her 
Parables from Nature. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that Mr. Hamilton’s apologues could 
catch the grace and felicitous applications of 
that lady; but they are sufficiently interesting, 
and will make a good reading-book for the 
schoolroom. The big word ‘‘ physiography” 
might perhaps have been avoided ; and even if 
‘we don’t believe to-day that all nature is 
under the curse,” St. Paul did (Rom. viii. 20). 


Black Puppy. By Theodora Elmslie. (Ward 
& Downey.) The second title calls this book 
‘*A Story for Children. It should be “A 
Story of a Babe for Babes.” The black puppy 
evinces marvellous instincts, and an unhealthy 
hothouse atmosphere hangs about the whole 
story. 

Crowned Victor. By Hannah B. Mackenzie. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) This is a 
serious story. Miss Katharine Cravin is the 
guardian angel of a young medical student, 
who is disposed to dissipation and bad com- 
pany. She also becomes betrothed to a self- 
made man, Pearce Napier, M.P., but breaks 
off the engagement for reasons detailed in the 
book. She finally marries Mr. Napier, but not 
until her boy-lover has laid down his life fur 
his rival. 

Charlie Trench. By the Countess of Home. 
(S.P.C.K.) In the lives of two brothers—one 
seriously minded but paralysed, the other 
activity itself but selfish—the great realities of 
duty, love, and self-sacrifice are strongly por- 
trayed. Guy, the young doctor, is a charming 
character. A shipwreck and the bombardment 
of Alexandria form a lurid background. Tuis 
is an excellent book for a parish library. 


An Unwritten Tale. By Jetta Vogel. 
(S.P.C.K.) This is an account of a household 
visited by trials. There is no so-called story, 
but a pleasant picture of unselfishness diffusivg 
happiness around it. 


The Young Pirates: a Story for Boys. By 
A. Eubule-Evans. (S.P.C.K.) This isa capital 
tale for little boys. Three of themselves seize 
a boat and visit a neighbouring island. There 
they are all but lost in a cave, into which the 
tide flows. Mr. Eubule-EVans’s dialogues are 
spirited and amusing. 
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Messrs. ISBISTER'S MAGAZINES 


S. &. CROCKETT. Author of “ The 
Raiders,” dc., will begin a New 
Serial Storyin“GOOD WORDS” for 
January, ready December 21st (the 
First Part of a New Series), which 
will be continued throughout the year. 


GOOD WORDS (for January, ready 


December 21st, will coutain Contributions by 


S. R. CROCKETT, ‘‘ Author of the Raiders,’’ &c. 


The MARQUIS of LORNE. Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL D. 
Sir HERBERT oo M.P. Rev Canon SCOTT. M.A. 
Prof. R. K. DOUGLA DONALD MACLEOD, DD. 
go STALKER, DD. WILLIAM CANTON. 
. CLARK RUSSELL. And others. 
With 50 Illustrations by L. Cy at R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., 
C. E. Brock, G. L. Seymour, A. J Goodman, &e , &e. 


GOOD WORDS for January begins a 


NEW SERIES. 
The following Writers will also contribute during 1895 :— 


JOHN MURRAY. JOHN F. BRIDGE, Mus.D. 
The MARQUIS of ee W. H .PREECE. C.B 

Prof. KENNEDY, E. W. STREETER, F.R.G.S. 
The DEAN of DURHAM. Prof. STORY, D D. 

R. BOWDLER SHARP, LL.D. a J. G. BUCHANAN, F B.S. 





Prof. G. ADAM SMITH D.D. Canon EDMONDS. BD 
Canon VENABLES, M A. P E. S. TALBOT, D D. 
c. &e. 


Ilastrated, 
The TIMES, November 28th, 1894, says: is Still maintains its exceptionally high 


character ....attractive to readers of every taste. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH, November 28th, 1891, says: ** Lov ers of solid, instructiv e, 
agreeable, and varied reading, wiil find ample entertainment in ‘ Good Words.’ 


CHRISTABEL COLERID GE, 
Author of “An English Squire,” §c., 
wil begin a New Serial Story in 
the “SUNDAY MAGAZINE” for 
January, ready December 21st (the 
First Part of a New Series), which 
will be continued throughout the year. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE teins a 


NEW VOLUME with the JANUARY PART, ready DECEMBER 2lst, 
Among the Writers curing 1895 will be— 


The BISHOP of RIPON. | Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 
Archdeacon SINCLAIR D D. | The DEAN of ROCHESTER 
Canon SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, DD 
Canon ATKINSON. D C.L. | F. T. RICHARDS, M.A. 

8. BARING GOULD. M A. L. T. MEADE 

Mrs. BOYD CARPENTER. Rav. A. R. BUCKLAND. M.A. 
The DEAN of ELY. CHARLES A BERRY, DD 
The DEAN of SALISBURY. ALEX. C. MACLAREN, D.D. 
Cavon VENABLEsS, M.A. a | —~ BENJ. WAUGH. 

re. c. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Sixpence Montbly. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPA says: “ Maintains a high standard | cf general excellence, 
and the illustrations are above the average in finish and execution.’ 


The SPECTATOR says: **‘ No magazine for Sunday reading so good,” 


ISBISTER & CO, Lnarsp, Covent GARDEN, Lonpon. 





~ Six pence Monthly, 











Books which Charm. 


A CHARMING ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MRS, WIGGIN'’S MASTERPIECE 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST: 


A S.ory for Anybody, Old or Young, who cares to read it. 
Post 8vo, with Collotype Portrait, and 84 Text and Full-page Drawings by Oliver Herford. 
B_und in a new Art cloth, with an attractive side design by F, Hamilton Jackson, 5s, 


SPECTATOR,—* This is an excellent story for girls—really good sense com\ined with 
really good fun.”’ 


POLLY OLIVER’S PROBLEM: 
A Story for Girls. 
By Mrs. WIGGIN. 
Seconp Epition. Imp. lémo, with 8 Illustrations, handsomely bound in bevelled cloth, 
with flral design of poppies on side, gilt edges, 5s, 


SCOTSMA N.—“ It 1s a delightful story.” 
SCOUTISH Lia DER.—* No page will be skipped; surgsty Lovisa ALcoTT HAs AT 
LAST FOUND A SUCCESSOR.’ 


UNIFORM WITH “ VENICE,” ‘“* FLORENCE,” AND “ GENOA,” 


NAPLES AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
By C. E. CLEMENT. 


A handsome demy ovo, with 20 beautiful Photogravures of Views and Objects of Interest. 
Handsomely bound and so emaases ct in cloth box, 12s, 6d, net, 


ARTFUL | ANTICKS. 
By OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small 4to, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 


A delightful holiday volume for the young, being a collection of humorous juvenile 
poems, wita clever illustrations on each page. 


HUMOROUSLY ILLUSTRATED BY A. B. FROST. 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. 
By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Spxcrat Howimay Epirion. With 9 Full-page and 56 Text Illustrations by A. B, Frost. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, finely printed, and bound in attractive style, 6s, 
*.* The American ‘“‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,” and the most popular boys’ book in 


the United States, paiian Saienl 
NO HEROES. 
By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
Author of “A Battle and a Boy,” “‘Guenn,” ‘‘One Summer,” &c. 
Imp. 16mo, 4 Illastrations, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIROULAR.—* Rarely indeed is it that children’s stories fall into the 
reviewer's hands so marked with freshness, liveliness, bumour, pathos, and clever character- 


drawirg.”’ ad 
STORIES OF 
NORWAY IN THE SAGA DAYS. 


By Mrs. HOWARTH. 
Imp. 16mo, 4 Full-page Illustiations by F. Hamilton Jackson, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


*,* This volume contains four stories, “‘ The White Prince and King Olaf,’”’ “ The Deaf 
Ringe rs,” ‘* Queen Menglid’s Chrystal Necklace,” and ** The Boy who would bea Viking” 
and will be sure to delight all children fond of romantic stories of heroism and adventure.” 


THE WITCH OF THE JUNIPER WALK, 
and other Fairy Tales. 
By Mrs. FRANK MAY. 
Post 8vo, 17 Illustrations v the umn, elcth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS KING 


A Yorkshire Remance, 1632-11449. 
By J. 8. FLEPCHER. 

Porvutar Epition. Thick crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with attractive side desiyn, 3s, 6d, 

SPECTATOR,—“ It ix quite worthy of a place beside the two romances - Walter Besant’s 
‘Dorothy Foster,’ and Conan Doyle's * Micah Clarke.’ ”’ ; 

DAILY NEWs,-“ Of hairbreadth escapes, of kidnappings, fightings. and stirrng 
adveutures, there are no end in the book. Tbe account of the fight at Marston Moor js 
picturesquely and vigorously given.’ 








A thrilling story of the Pioneer Days, ba based on Facts vouched for 
Au 


PAVING THE WAY: 


A Romance of the Australian Bush. * 
By SIMPSON NEWLAND (Ex- Treasurer of South Australia). 
Popvutar Epition, Crown 8vo, attractively bound, with design on side in gilt and 
colours, 3s. 6d, 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR,—“ Mr, Newland has written a romance not one whit 
inferior to those of Mr, Boldrewood...... ** Paving the Way’ is a fine story finely toid,” 
SOUtH AUSTRALIAN ADVERKTISER,”’—* Mr. Newland has produced a work which 
does very much for South Australia what ‘ Lorna Doone’ has achieved for Devonshire.” 


Lonpon: GAY & BIRD, 5, Cuannos Srreet, Srranp. 


Importers of American Books. Special Agents for the Sale of the Publications of 
Houghton, Mifflin § Co., Boston, U.S.A. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER of the 


WORLD, Edition of 1893, with the latest Census 
returns; containing Notices of over 125,000 Places, and 
the Pronunciation of all the Names. 1 vol., imperial 
avo, of nearly 3,000 pages, strongly bound in half- 
morocco, £3 3s. 


ALLIBONE'S (S.A) CRITICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE and British 
and American Authors. Dr. FOSTER KIRK’S Supple- 
ment to this work, bringing it down to the most recent 
period, 2 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £3 3s, 

*,.* The original work in 3 vols,, imperial 8vo, may still 
be had, price £4 14s, 6d. 


DISPENSATORY (The) of the UNITED 
STATES. Seventeenth edition, revised and largely re- 
written by Profs. WOOD, SADTLERand REMINGTON, 
pp. 1974. Royal 8vo, cloth, £1 16s. 

Brought fully up to date..... a complete Encyclopaedia on 
the subjects upon which it treats, 


CHESTERFIELD'S (Lord) LETTERS 


and WORKS Reprinted from Lord MAHON’S scarce 
Evition. Privted in pica type on superior paper, 
With 5 Portraits. 5 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £3 3s, 


’ 

FURNESS’S (H. H.) THE NEW 
VARIORUM EDITION of SHAKESPEARE. Vol, IX. 
containing “The Tempest.”” Large 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 18s. 

*,* The previous volumes of this work, containing ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,”” “* Macbeth,” “ Hamlet,” 2 vols., ‘‘ King Lear,’”’ 
** Othello,” “* Merchant of Venice,” “* As You Like It,” may 
atill he had, price 18s, per vol. 


WORCESTER’S (Dr.) NEW and 
GREATLY ENLARGED DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Adapted for Library or 
College Reference. Comprising 40,000 words more than 
Jobnson's Dictionary. New Edition. With Supplement, 
ito, cloth, £1 11s, 6d. ; or half-russia, cloth sides, marbled 
edges, best style, £2 2s. 


GOUBAUX and BARRIER — THE 
EXTERIOR of the HORSE ‘Translated and Edited 
by 8. J. HARGER, V.M.D. 346 Figures and 34 Plates, 
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